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‘I Don’t Think I'd Be Alive, Had My Ship Grossed 26,000 Lbs.’—Hull 
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ALPA, BALPA, CALPA Hold Ist Intn’] Meeting of Line Pilots 





TRI-PARTY 


ington, D.C. The matters discussed related to present and future-day 





—Times-Herald Staff Photo 


On Nov. 18, the air line pilots of three countries, the United States, Canada, and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain, held their first tri-party conference in Wash- 


problems of international air line 


flying. It was the first conference of the British Air Line Pilots Association, the Canadian Air Line Pilots 


Association, 


and the Air Line Pilots Association—-“ALPA, BALPA, 


and CALPA”—to be held under 


the A greement of Affiliation which was entered into between the three organizations in Montreal, Canada, 


on April 18, 1948. 
Britain, and Canada. 


Represented at this conference were more than 6,000 air line pilots of America, 
An eight-point mutual cooperation program made up the agenda of the discussions. 


Although these talks were of an informal nature, their effect on the international problems of postwar 
air line flying will be far-reaching. The most predominant impressions gained by all of the conferees, 


after frankly talking over all of their problems, was the striking similarity of these problems. 


right: Capt. R. E. 
Vember, 
( aptain J. W. 


Left to 


Hadfield, President of the Canadian Air Line Pilots Association; Captain R. Allen, 
Central Board, British Air Line Pilots Association; David L. 


Behncke, ALPA’S President; and 


G. James, Chairman, British Air Line Pilots Association. James and Allen fly the Atlantic 


the British Overseas Airways, and Hadfield flies for Trans-Canada. The conference proved the medium 


” _becoming better acquainted and for high-light accomplishments. 








DeHavilland Smile De-Ices Chicago | 





Five below zero! 
too—two things which make most of us shudder, but TWA Skipper Dave 
Kuhn, and Film Actress Olivia DeHavilland don’t seem to mind it a bit. 
Despite the tremendous change in temperature in so short a time, the 
difference between California and Ch hbongin, and—well that really is 


Brrrrrr, and in the early hours of the morning, 


something (Los Angeles Chamber of C ce pl note) the film 
actress took time out to decorate Pilet Kuhn’s lapel with a red feath- 
er to signify that he has done his bit. He has piloted many screen celeb- 
rities, and was the copilot of the plane which carried Olivia to At- 
lanta, Ga., for the premiere of one of her triumphs, “Gone With the 
Wind.” The purpose of her trip to the ‘Windy City” was to speak at a 
dinner climaxing a successful community war fund drive. “Miss DeHav- 
illand i is really better looking off the screen on,” said Captain Kuhn, 








“and she is an excellent air traveler.” Nice gomg, chum, and it’s true! 


Common. Sense 
Postwar Thinking 


(Foreword) From the great 
maze of postwar thinking, crack- 
pot and otherwise, there occasion- 
ally comes a ray of common-sense 
reasoning. Such a ray was recent- 
ly expressed in a statement made 
by Mr. Leland Hazard, nationally 
known attorney for a number of 
large industrial interests, includ- 
ing the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. His remarks are well 
worth reading and may influence 
the future planning of our three 
readers along more realistic lines. 

Mr. Hazard was speaking famil- 











TOPPLES RECORD 


On November 18 and 19, Cap- 
tain Richard Allen, a transatlantic 
pilot for the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, acted as a 
delegate to the first international 
conference of air line pilots which 
was held in Washington, D. C. 

On November 30, Skipper Allen 
strapped himself in the pilot's 
seat of a Liberator Bomber and 
flew 3,100 miles non-stop from 
Montreal, Canada, to a British 
airport in 11 hours and 35 min- 
utes, 21 minutes faster than the 
previous record established in a 
Lancaster Bomber by Capt. M. B. 
Barclay of Perth, Scotland. Cap- 
tain Allen’s time was compiled 
from take-off to landing. 

His indicated air speed was 175 
miles per hour, but due to tail 
winds at an altitude of 16,000 feet 
over mid-ocean he traveled at 
240 miles per hour chalking up 
an average ground speed for the 
whole flight of 275 miles oS —— 


ations, Captain All 
That's fast, and definitely, but it it 
is only the beginningl 


























LATE NEWS | 
Disbled -- 


The CAA plans to give jobs to 
disabled veterans in the air traffic 
and communications division. The 
job involves the handling of radio- 
phones, radiotelegraph, and tele- 
type machines by which traffic 
along the 35,000 miles of airways 
is controlled. 


Supremacy 


The National Advisory Commit- 
tee of Aeronautics has warned 
Congress that this country can 
take no chances on losing air 
supremacy. The committee is ask- 
ing for more than twenty-three 
million dollars to finance its work 
during the next fiscal year. 





Panagra Signs 
Sup. Agreement 


The high light activities of the 
Air Line Pilots Association for the 
month of November centered in 
four cities, Chicago, New York, 
Washington, and Kansas City. 
Ingram Case Is Month’s 
First Activity 

The first matter in which the 





UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
SEA U.S ARMY 








Forecast 


While many prophets are fore- | 
casting propellerless and tailless | 
postwar planes, one major U. 
air line is studying the old Ford 
and Fokker trimotor designs to| 


produce a new modern transport. | 
| 








. | 
Anti-Trust | 
Before the one-instrument plan- | 
ners become too steamed up about | 
their crystal-gazing, merging, | 
combining, etc., it might be well to 
suggest that they read the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act and save 
themselves a lot of headaches. 








iarly to old friends, from the 
vantage point of experience and 
observation in one of the nation’s 
greatest industrial centers, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He sees no chance of a 
return to what was regarded as 
“normalcy” before the depression 
and the phenomenal expansion in- 
cident to the war—the pre-Roose- 
velt era. 

“Even so,” he reasoned, “this 
will remain a democratic nation. 

“Democracy does not mean,” he 
said, “that all of the people will 
be satisfied all of the time. It does 
mean that those who are dissatis- 
fied may organize and press their 
case for change.” 
Democracy Is Power in the 
Hands of the People 

“Democracy,” the speaker said, 
“represents power in the hands of 
the people to tax and spend or 
not tax and not spend.” 

He traced that power from its 
place in the hands of the financial 
and creditor classes in Washing- 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 


WESTERN INLAND 
PLAN TO MERGE 


Announcement has been made 
by Western Air Lines of the pur- 
chase of Inland Air Lines which 
adds 1265 route miles to the 1729 
route miles which is now certified 
to Western. Wm. A. Coulter, pres- 
ident of WAL, said that the com- 
pany will apply immediately to the 
CAB for approval of the purchase. 
Western’s purchase puts that com- 
pany into operations east of the 
Rockies for the first time. At pres- 
ent, Western meets Inland only at 
Great Falls, although there was 
an equipment interchange when 
the Army requisitioned half of the 
country’s air liners. It is said this 














FLYING CADET 





Association was active was the 

. J. Ingram case, which involved 
an alleged violation of Section 610 
(a) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 and Section 61.7202 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 


HEAD MAN 


A former Salt Lake City lawyer 
and veteran air line pilot, Colonel 
RAY T. ELSMORE, now com- 
mands a fleet of giant transports 














—Salt Lake Tribune Photo 
that flies all military transport runs 
in Australia, and all military trans- 
port flights in New Guinea, and to 
the many islands of the north in 
which our troops are now operat- 
ing under General MacArthur. The 
Colonel’s military air line operation 
is one of the largest in the world 
—one that flies more tonnage than 
any air line in the United States. 








merger will receive CAB blessing. 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) 
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SIMILARITY 


Isn’t there a striking similarity between the accident that occurred 
on Western Air Lines, near Fairfield, Utah, on December 15, 1942, and 
the accident that occurred on Penn-Central Airlines, near Pulaski, Vir- 

inia, on May 2, 1943? If one will take the CAB’s accident report of 

e Western Air Lines December 15, 1942 crash and the accompanying 
photographs and sketches and lay them alongside the story in this 
issue of the AIR LINE PILOT on pages 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, with the ac- 
companying photos, isn’t there a similarity in what caused these two 
accidents? 

Neither the Board’s investigators nor the expert meteorologists 
seem to be willing to admit the presence of extremely turbulent air 
within a stable air mass. This reluctancy causes air line investigators 
to circumvent one clue which definitely should not be overlooked. Any 
air line ay who has had anything but the most meager experience 
knows that turbulent air can be encountered in almost any kind 
of weather circumstances, and that it can and does exist in so-called 
“‘freak’”’ circumstances in stable air masses. 


Pilot W. J. Hull wrote, in a recent letter to the Headquarters of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, as follows: 


“It is my firm belief that the wing-tip damage in the 
Western Air Lines December 15, 1942 accident, which is so 
tragically similar to that sustained on my flight on May 2, 
19438, which ended so fortunately at Pulaski, Virginia, was in- 
curred not at 10,200 feet as the investigators seem to think, 
but at approximately 8400 feet, the altitude indicated on the 
barograph card where the inking needle left the paper. Is it 
not reasonable to expect a jar sufficient enough in velocity to 
wreck the wings and tail group to cause the needle to jump 
off the paper at the altitude where the impact occurred? The 
very fact that a rapid descent took place from 10,200 feet to 
8400 feet before the needle left the paper further convinces 
me that the ship was placed inadvertently in a dive and that 
a high air speed was reached in the 1800 feet descent indicat- 
ed on the barograph card. According to Lieutenant Gardner’s 
(a military pilot on this ill-fated flight) report, this descent 
could easily have escaped his attention because of his drowsy 
condition. He states ‘that he was just about to doze off to sleep 
when he noticed this sudden acceleration as from the nose of 
the plane being pulled up very sharply. Bear in mind now, 
that this sudden pull-up would have undoubtedly registered 
an ascent on the barograph card above the 10,200 foot level, 
had it occurred here. There is no evidence to support the 
Board’s theory that the abrupt pull-up was made at this alti- 
tude, yet in my mind, all the evidence points to the pull-up 
having been made at 8400 feet. 

“At this point the airplane undoubtedly struck some very 
turbulent air, resulting in the structural failures of the wing- 
tips and the horizontal stabilizer. An 1800 foot descent would 
tie in perfectly with my own experiences; an abnormally high 
air speed could be expected at a 2000 foot per minute descent 
as the card indicated. Anybody with common sense knows 
that a DC-3 at cruising speed could not be torn to pieces in 
level flight by merely pulling the control columns back. This 
would not result in a load on the tail group of sufficient in- 
tensity to cause one side of it to fold upward against the rud- 
der. In my case, the air speed was 240 m.p.h. and the tail 
group did not fail. The structural strength of two identical 
models of aircraft does not vary that much. Obviously, some- 
thing of importance is being overlooked in Western’s case. 

“The sequence of events leading up to the actual contact 
of the ship with the ground is so strikingly similar to our 
own case that I am convinced the airplane was being flown 
in a similar manner. But why would an air line crew with 
passengers aboard suddenly decide to dive the ship? This is 
the question which remains to be answered, not why did they 
‘initiate’ a pull-up. They pulled up for the very sumple rea- 
son that the ship was headed down. Why can’t the Board see 
this glaring weakness in their analysis? I recognize thorough- 
ly the pressure under which they work on an investigation of 
this nature, but this report is so complete that it is obvious 
they have spent many, many hours on it. It is always some 
small item which is overlooked, but when it is brought to light 
it assumes gigantic proportions.” 

Then Pilot Hull goes on and asks the question, “Don’t you believe 
my deductions on this accident are very reasonable?” 

Obviously, the best way to answer your question, Pilot Hull, is, 
‘Who would be in a better position to judge than you, after the very 
realistic and never-to-be-forgotten experience that you had with a sim- 
ilar type aircraft, at Pulaski, Virginia, on May 2, 1943, which incident 
bears such a striking similarity to the Western Air Lines accident?” 

The trouble with all this sort of opinion advancing and haggling 
back and forth is that even though it is educational, it leads to nothing, 
because nothing is ever done about it. t brings us back once again 
to the question of the ever-present need for an independent agency of 








Another Rises to 





By D. B. KUHN 
Council No. 25, TWA 


Chicago, Illinois 





Since TWA started flying into 
Washington, that city has been a 
source of great enlightenment for 
us country boys from Chicago: 
The great public buildings and 
historic lore help to make the 
layover a period of study: One 
morning, - bright and early, your 
correspondent decided ‘to take in 
the doings of the House of Repre- 
| sentatives, to see just what, we, 
| the people, were getting from that 
astute group. Our. findings were 
most interesting. 

Watch ’Em Grind Out 
|“Our Way of Life” 


| After one and one half hours of 
riding elevators and subways, we 
got a pass to the House, whereon 
submitting to a thorough search, 
we were admitted. We took due 
care to observe all rules and signs. 
Expecting to see hundreds of law 
makers grinding out “our way of 
life,”’ our surprise was heightened 
by being able to count only eigh- 
teen members present. The pro- 
| cedure seems to be for one patriot 
| to start making a speech above the 
| din of the others, who are either 
|reading newspapers or chatting 
| with other statesmen. Next, two or 
| three others jump up and start 
| heckling. After a while, the gavel 
| will sound and the speaker’s time 
|is up. The frustrated orator re- 
tires, and another repeats the 
routine. We left early. 
Eleanor’s Army Takes Over, 
Washington Is WAC-Happy 
Probably the most inspiring | 
sight on Saturday night is the| 
number of members of the Armed | 
Forces at play. The WAC’s, 
SPARS, WAVES and _ kindred | 
branches of our female fighters | 














One Frustrated Orator Retires; 


Orate—lIt’s Our 





Congress in Action—We Left Early 





are much in evidence. Mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts need not 
fret for the. loneliness of their 
boys at the Capitol. Eleanor’s 
Army has things well in hand. 
WAC-happy, that’s Washington. 
Another Peace Pact Effected 

Word reaches us from Detroit, 
that Captain Urbas has entered 
into an inter-air line agreement 
with PCA. His marriage to one of 
their cuties will tend to improve 
our already happy relationship. 
We wondered why he never seem- 
ed to mind the delays while con- 
necting with PCA. Congratula- 
tions, Captain. 

Major Tom McKissack was 
through Chicago recently in a 
B-24. He looked hale and hearty. 
He is down South in charge of a 
training center. He would divulge 
no military secrets regardless of a 
battery of questions. However, it 
was gathered that Mac is giving 
lots of fledglings the news on the 
big ships. Keep ’em sprouting, 
Major, and don’t forget to give 
them the news on ALPA, should 
they ask. 

Some to Become 
“Companion of the Bath” 

Since his Majesty’s Government 
has been dishing out the knight- 
hoods to American officers lately, 
it wouldn’t surprise us if some of 
our active-duty boys got the title 
of “Companion of the Bath.” Not 
that they necessarily need such a 
title (all have been bathers previ- 
ously) but that order seems to 
have an unlimited membership. 


| Eighteen officers in the Mediter- 
|ranean area had this honor be- 


stowed on them. Who said there 
was no “lend lease” in reverse? 

Gosh, almost forgot! Must get 
busy on that simplified tax form. 
If they get much more simple, we 
will see a sharp increase in sui- 
cide. 














“To fly West, my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Beadies, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— EAL; Darby, James E.— C&SAL; 


Max— TWA; McDowell, H. C.— UAL; 
Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Colonial; Mostoller, 
Charles — EAL; Nagel, John — Mid-Con- 
tinent; Nelson, Franklin S. — WAL; 
Peterson, Warren—TWA; Roth, Paul F. 
re ee H. J.— AA; Treweek, 





Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Rescoe, Thomas 

—_ ; Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW; 
Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—T. W. A. 


Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lioyd—vU. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 


ates, Ww. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
3iom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 


*Brand, W. J.—A. A. 

3riggs, Francis W.—A. A. 

Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 

rown, D. W.—U. A. L. 

rown, H. Babcock—N. E. A 
wn, W. C.—P. 

3runk, Paul 8.—P 

3ucher, Charlies L.—P. A. A 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. 
Chamberlain, =o B.—N. W. 


Clayton, R. C. 4 le 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cole, D. C.—U. A. L. 





. D. L—A. A. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, ye a 
Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 
Dally, Benjamin H.—T. W. A.-1. C. D, 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
De re, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Stu cA. 1. 


rd—vU. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
“Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
ortner, W. F.—E. A. L. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
ay, R. A.—A. A. 
ardner, mernee W.—Panagra 


Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
ligren . A.—A. A. 
rt, John F.—N. W. 
ist, W. A.—T. W. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
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. M—P. A. A. 
reland, Baxter L.—Continenta! 
Jameiller, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 


Lamb, Charles S.—U. A. L. 
T. W. A. 
e—N. W. 
Loeffler, Edward J.—W. A. L. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 


ae. John B.—C. & S.A. L. 
MoAfee, William—P. A. A. 


Livermore, 


MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Mallick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
arshall, Gerald V.—A. A 











v w—N. W. A. 
Miller, B. D.—A. A. Colonial 
Miner, Willard H.—U. A. L. 
ontee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
ontijo, John G.—V. A. T. 





government to investigate air line accidents. Now we hear that certain 
air lines are beefing up their wing tips. Obviously, they are getting 
ready for the loads that they believe the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
approve by amending its maximum CAR gross weight limitation to 
permit the carrying of additional loads up to still one more thousand 
pounds gross. Of this move, the manufacturer had the following to say: 


“Should the operators ultimately be permitted by the 
CAA to increase the gross weight to 26,200 pounds, it will be 
necessary to reinforce the wing tip as detailed in our Service 
Bulletin No. 215 in order to comply with the proposed revi- 
sion to certain DC-3 specifications. This should be done by 
the operators, fully aware that in the event of a future dyna- 
mic overload, the wing failure might occur at a section that 
would not offer the same possibility of continued flight. The 
present DC-3 airplane wing tip is satisfactory for DC-8 air- 
planes operated at 25,200 pounds gross weight in addition to 
offering a safety feature should the airplane be subjected to 
pr ota f gust loads beyond the factor for which it was de- 
signed. 


Yet, in the face of all this, we continue to hear that the gross load 
proposal to add up to 1000 pounds more to yesterday’s aircraft which 
We are now in is not dead, and will be pushed vigorously until 
it is approved. 

There has been considerable loose conversation on the point that 
the PCA Pulaski accident did not occur under air line operating con- 
ditions. True enough, it didn’t, but how about the Western Air Lines 
crash which did occur under such conditions and the similarity which 
this accident bears to the one to which the aforementioned belittlement 
refers? Is there any wonder that such phrases as “almost incredible” 
and “it’s hard to believe” have crept into this argument, and most 
amazing is “Why is all this being done?” and “Who is sponsoring it?” 

One thing is certain; we shall never have the maximum air safety 
to which the American air line traveling public is so richly entitled 
until the Air Safety Board is re-established and given all of its former 
independence to investigate accidents with absolute fearlessness, 
properly place blame, and to make recommendations to prevent recur- 
rence. What such a Board would do with the last series of accidents, 
including the one at Pulaski, Virginia, and the one at Fairfield, Utah, 
we don’t know, but we do know it would not, in the face of all this, 
and a whole string of unexplained accidents, recommend an increase 
of still another 1000 pounds for aged airplanes that have already been 
loaded to their maximum and very likely beyond. 

Recently, the opposition has fired this one into the blue. From 
whence it came is, of course, conjecture. “The air line pilots want the 
Air Safety Board back because they can dominate it.” This is plain 
bosh, but let’s ask a question. “Why, our narrow-thinking friends, 


simple—the pilots and the com 


ies that emplo 
traveling public—AND WHO 


AS A BETTER 





shouldn’t the pilots dominate it to insure the maximum degree of air. 
line safety for themselves and the air traveling public, to which it is 
so much their responsibility to give safe passage?” And, in the final 
analysis, who should dominate air safety? The answer to that one is 
them and the air 
IGHT TO? 
—David L. Behncke 








Russell C.—C. & S. A. L. 

eff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 
Norby, Raymond B.—NW. 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA; Odell, M. T.— 
AA; *Olson, Kenneth S.—NW; 





M 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
N 








; a: 
- A— ; m G.—PAA; 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeler, 

rol > A; Potter, Norman W.— 


F. H.—AA. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—TWA; Sandbiom, 
J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; . T. Wi 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
V.— PCA; Shank, Eugene S. — 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Stiller, Harry A.—AA; Supple, 
Robert E.—Panagra. 
Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo—PAA; Thomas, L. E.—EAL; Thomp- 
son, A. R. — UAL; *Turbyne, Robert — 
Panagra. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—AA. 
Vance, Clark K.—UAL. 
Waaar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A. — PAA: Wallace, cyte 
W.—TWA; *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA; 
hey rig i — AA; West, F. W. 


Young, George S.—UAL. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 

Natural 

Blomgren, Lio: 1.—AA; Cochran, Rob- 
- —— UAL; Currier, C. L. — TWA; 

Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, . 

—TWA; Hohag, R. J.—NW; Jamieson, 

Leland S. — EAL; Jaster, Frank B. — 

EAL; Maguire, Richard C. — AA; Me- 

Conaughey, tra M.—AA; Nordbeck, H. 

T. — NEA; Phelps, Henry T. — PAA; 

Swanson, Axel—AA. 





Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford Ted; 
Barr, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
Dean W.; Caldwell. . @.; D 
Chas. M.; Fisher, Alfred 0. F.; Huls- 
man, Herbert W.; Hunter, Lewis W.; 


J m, L. A.; Judy, H. R.; Kerwin, 
4. J.; MeMakin, Richard A.; Mills, Ar- 
ur; Noyes, Dewey L.; m > F.5 
Riddle, Glenn L.; Roulstone, J. J.; 
Rouseh, Usher E : 


Vhittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, John F.: 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 
Waiting List 

Brock, Wm. §S.; Kiser, Daniel; Lang- 
mack, David F. ‘ 


Unemployed 
Pures baer he eg Rniner: em 
Honorary 


Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. Ralph; 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 





* Apprentice Member. 
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TWO & ONE | 





—Press Association Photo 
Two ack-acks and a BOOM—| 
all for the super race; if their | 
brains yarn, they wouldn’t | 
have enough to weave a sweater | 
for the “Thin Man.” How do you| 
like the looks of this, supermen? | 
Your end lurks in the noses of the| 
B-25 Mitchell Bombers built by| 
North American . Aviation, Inc.| 
with 75MM and two 
heavy caliber machine guns. The| 
use of heavy artillery in aircraft | 
has had its combat test in the| 
South Pacific, according to the 
Army. This type of nose gun de- 
velopment and installation is real- 
ly the business. If you don’t think 
so, chum, take a look into the mug 
of that cannon. 





were 


a cannon 


THEY’RE GRANDPAS | 
OF THE RESERVES 


By L. H. MOUDEN 
Council No. 45, Mid-Continent 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Council No. 45 has had a con- 


| Perhaps 


come South for a visit. 


ranks of reserves are Eddie De-| 
| Losh and Charley Rawson, who | t 
| have been transferred from Min-| No Holds Barred in Air Bill Battle 
|neapolis, and are now taking up| 


We Need More 
Younger Blood 


By EARL MARX 
Council No. 8, National 
Jacksonville, Florida 





The members of this council 
have been rather busy lately hold- 
ing special meetings; canvassing 
the members; and working up 
data for amendments to the con- 
tract.. A number of new clauses 
have been written, and we hope 
to negotiate revisions to the con- 
tract very soon. 

At present, everyone is await- 
ing the result of conferences be- 
ing held in Washington between 
representatives of the company 
and our group to settle several 
matters in dispute for some time 
that have been causing trouble to 
all concerned. We will be repre- 
sented by Chairman Holmes and 
Charlie Ruby. 

The More the Merrier 

The company is still hiring new 
copilots, and this keeps us busy 
doing educational work so these 
men will understand what the as- 
sociation stands for and is doing. 
The more the merrier. We need 
more and younger blood to keep 
the ball rolling. 

Speaking of Shortages, 
Here’s One That Really Hurts 

Captains Gilmour and Marx are 
trying hard to find time off to fill 
their hunting quotas for the sea- 
son. What with having to fly 
schedules and the shortage of gas 
and shells, the boys are having 
trouble filling the bags. 

The Weather Is Fine 
in Florida, Mr. President 

Winter has failed to show 
around here so far this year, the 
only sign being a lot of fog, and 


| we presume that things are about 
| that way in Chicago. 
been trying hard to get our Presi- | 


We have 


dent down here for some time. 
the weather may yet 
cause him to change his mind and 


the extra time out of Kansas City. 


=| with Stanton’s 


Lea Civil Air Bill 
Battle Stewing 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Ingram is a veteran Delta Air 
Lines pilot. The incident from 
which the case developed occurred 
on May 6, 1943 at Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 
Ingram Fined $500 

The usual investigation took 
place, both company and CAA, 
and as is so often the case, 
the pilot involved found himself 
behind the dark-colored ball on 
which the digit “eight”? is inscrib- 
ed. Ingram was fined $500—$300 
by the CAA and $200 by the com- 
pany. ALPA entered the case on 
May 28, 1943. After much letter 
writing, and many conferences, 
it finally came before Charles I. 
Stanton, Administrator for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
This wasn’t exactly routine, but 
Administrator Stanton conceded 
in response to a request from 
ALPA to listen to both sides 
of whatever was causing the trou- 








ble. He stated that he would be| 
| happy to hear all sides and do | 
| what he could to resolve the dif- | 
ferences. Consequently, there ap-| 
| peared in Stanton’s office on Tues- | 
| day, November 2, 1943, David L. | 
| Behncke, ALPA’s President, and| 
| the Association’s Washington Rep- 
resentative, John M. Dickerman, 
and C. J. Ingram, who personally 
explained his side of the case. 
To save wordage and to get 
to the end of the story quick- 
ly, a very frank all-cards-on-the- 
table talk was had, and a settle- 
ment was reached that was both 
eminently fair and satisfactory to 
all the participants in the case. 
Full credit for this remarkable 
| settlement belongs to Administra- 
tor Stanton, who knows the air 
| line business from the ground up| 
|and from its inception. It is truly | 
| regrettable that we don’t have 
federal regulatory officials 
background and 
experience. If we had, it would 
surely be much better than it is. 


| more 


While in Washington on the In- 
| gram case, Behncke and Daniel D. 





Mr. E. Hendin Unum Goes To Wash. 





So that President Roosevelt could be assured of a turkey dinner 
on Thanksgiving Day, American Airlines carried to Washington from 
Los Angeles, “E Pluribus Unum,” a turkey presented by the Ramona 
Turkey Growers Association. No dead bird this, but, on the contrary, 
as the picture shows, one very much alive, as it voices its approval of 
a trip by air under the protective care of AA Stewardess Elaine Frank. 
Oh yes, your eyes don’t deceive you, that dress IS made of feathers, 
turkey feathers, and it is being worn by Mary Holly, queen of the tur- 
turns the big bird over to Miss Frank. 


Versatile Colonel 


key growing industry, as she 





proposed law, if enacted, will re- 
place many parts of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, under 
which the air line business and 
everyone in it is operating at the 
present time. Legislatively speak- 
ing the new proposed law is, at 
the present time, in a somewhat 
confused state. 
Bad Split Develops 

When it started to take final 
|form, a serious split developed 
| on certain of its provisions, be- 
| tween the members of the power- 


——Wide World Photo 





(Continued from Page 1) 


Transport in the Southwest Pacific 
Area. His pilots and ground crews 
are boys from the United States, 
Dutch and Royal Australian air 
forces, and civilians from Austral- 
ian civil air lines. His aircraft. are 
huge transports, obsolete heavy 
and medium bombers, and a mix- 


Other changes since appearing in| Carmell, ALPA’s Chief Counsel, ful House Interstate and Foreign | 
print, consist of Clyde Luckhurst,| spent considerable time study-|Commerce Committee. The split| 
Leo Cullen, Hugh Marshall, and| ing Mr. Lea’s new Civil Aeronau-| stemmed from the provisions of 


siderable turnover in personnel 
status. The change from the right 
side to the left has given a good 


ture of other types which can be 
used to transport men and ma- 


| 
| 








t ; Homer Mouden having acquired | tics Act of 1944—H. R. 3420. This |the measure relating to whom terial. : 
many of the boys an opportunity | right of title to the left seat. Any-) —=—=——————* | should be given the right in Civilization, Wasteland, Water 
to find out that the Captain really also been 


does have something to do—even 
if the copilot does make out the 
flight plan, warm up the engines | 
in cold weather, keep the boiler| 
filled, and all the other “chores” | 
that the Captain doesn’t feel in-| 
clined to do. 





one having been over on that side | 
for six months is almost an “Old-| 
Timer” around here. So Sam Gib-| 
erson and Don Woodside are the} 
“grandpas” of the reserves since | 
they have completed more than | 
their first year. 


Opie Swope and Leonard Hagie | 


tains. Hagie has appoint- 
ed as a company check pilot to 
assist Captain Jaster here in KC. 

The latest men to join us are: 
G. H. Phillips, C. F. Bishop, W. 
W. Williams, C. W. Mumaw, W. 
M. Forbis, and E. K. Hushka. We 
are glad to welcome these new 


Our newest addition to the| have been promoted to full cap-|men to Kansas City. 











HE’S AN AMERICAN 


of Europe, 





—Press Association Photo 
It makes no difference where a man comes from or where his ances- 
tors come from, or where they may have lived, or from what breed 
they may have stemmed. All that the greatest country in the world ever asks is, “Are you a good American 
and willing always to give your country a break?’ What is meant is pictured here. The only Japanese- 
American flyer in the European Theatre of Operations is Sgt. Ben Kuroki, Hershey, Nebraska, who is 
thanking members of his ground crew before leaving for the United States from England and the battles 


He will undergo further training which will enable him to fight against the Japs in the Pacific. 


As a gunner in a Liberator, he has completed 30 missions, and he holds the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal with Three Clusters. Crew members are (left to right): M/Sgt. Raymond C. Wider, Flight 
Chief, Helyoke, Mass.; S/Sgt. Arthur Ferwerda, Assistant Crew Chief, Clifton, N. J.; Sgt. Abraha Sheldon, 
Ground Mechanic, Elmhurst, Ill.; and Pvt. Ralph E. Jacobs, Mechanic, Marietta, Ga. 


the states—to control the air 
space of the United States. The 
second provision that caused the 
split was one dealing with the pro- 
hibition of steamship and railroad 
capitalists from investing in the 
air line transportation business. 





appears on the surface, but one 
thing is certain, and that is, if this 
bill moves ahead and passes, it 
will do so against considerable op- 


gives promise of being of the va- 
riety in which no holds are barred. 
Mr. ,Lea’s H.. R. 3420 has the en- 
dorsement of ALPA. It contains 
all of the protective provisions for 
air line pilots now written into 
the present law. 
First Supplemental Agreement 
Conferences on UAL 

November 4, 5, and 6, found 
ALPA’s chief representative back 
in Chicago holding the first series 
of conferences with United Air 
Lines officials to establish Sup- 
plemental Agreements covering 
amendments to the company’s 
basic pilots’ working agreement 
and the pilots engaged .in the 
company’s domestic and Alaskan 
government contract operation 
and the Supplemental Agreement 
covering its Pacific operation. 

Present at this series of con- 
ferences representing the company 
were: J. A. Herlihy, Executive 
Vice-President, Operations; Walt 
Addems, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Flight Operations; Claude 
O’Callahan, Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, Flight Ope- 
rations; William Groen, Flight 
Superintendent, Portland Division, 
and the pilot conferees were’ 
Orvis M. Nelson, First Pilot; T. S. 
Jobson, First Pilot; J. E. Hale, Jr., 
First Pilot; W. J. Kitzmiller, Co- 


law—the federal government or They Fly Over It All 


There is a lot more to all this than | 





position and in the- midst of a} 
fight that has already begun and | 


Colonel Elsmore’s pilots fly 
their planes in and out of modern 
city airports, in and out of rough 
strips hacked out of the New 
Guinea jungle, and over the vast 
wastelands of northern Australia, 
a great new network that connects 
the scattered bases in the vast 
area under General MacArthur's 
command. 

Elsmore Career Versatile—Law, 
World War I, Air Line 
Flying, World War II 

Colonel Elsmore was born in 
American Forks, Utah, where 
he attended grade and high 
schools, and in 1916, graduated 
from the law school at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. He was assistant 
county attorney in Salt Lake 
County at the outbreak of World 
War I, and took leave of absence 
to enlist and learn to fly in the air 
corps. The armistice found hitn 
commanding the flight stage at 
March Field, California, and after 
his discharge, he returned to Utah 
to finish his unexpired term as as- 
sistant attorney. 

In 1928, he took up flying 
again, and for many years flew a 
regular schedule for National 
Parks Airways, which, after the 
amalgamation of the two, became 
Western Air Express. He con- 
tinued practicing law, having 
started his private practice in 
1920. 

Back in the Fray in World War II 

In 1940, he was called to active 
duty as a major with the Fifth air 
base group at Fort Douglas, and 
in October, these men were sent 
to the Philippines, where they ar- 
rived just a week before the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. . 
“he group was sent to Del Monte 
-» expand Mindanaos’ single air- 
field. Within two weeks, there 
were five airfields on the island, 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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WITHOUT LOOKING | KNEW WE HAD SUFFERED A STRUCTURAL FAILURE 


Editor’s Neto: 

First Pilot W. J. Hull, Copilot 
Lieutenants Leonard A. Smith and 
Ralph Parker come back from a 
living death to tell what happened, 
to give the lie to the slipstick ar- 
tists who say there are no struc- 
tural failures in air line aircraft. 
Oh no, there never are—at least 
so long as the pilots can be blam- 





Pilot W. J. Hull at Controls of 
Ill-Fated Ship. 
ed. 
they unsheathe their trusty slide 
rules to prove the reasons why. 
Has anyone ever heard of an “en- 


“Pilot error,”’ they chant, as 


gineer” error? This is one time 
the pilot error theory backfired. 
The pilots came back from their 
last flight to tell what happened. 
Now the chant is heard, “It isn’t 
fair. It didn’ t happen in air line! 
operation.” This excuse is, of 
course, so weak that in the light | 
of common sense it falls of its 
own weight. The greatest irregu- 
larity about the Pulaski, Virginia, 
May 2, 1943 accident was that the 
pilots lived to tell what happened, 
so obviously they couldn’t be 
charged with “pilot error.” 

In a letter written by the manu- 
facturer of the airplane to the 
company that was operating the 
air liner that failed structurally in 
this case, there appeared the fol- 





lowing paragraph: 

“There have recently been 
three cases where the wing 
tips failed on DC-3 type air- 
planes outboard of the wing 
joint. In two of these cases, 
the pilot was able to maintain 
control of the airplane and 
land satisfactorily.” 

On these pages of the AIR | 
LINE PILOT appears the most, 
hair-raising, realistically descrip- | 
tive, and amazing narrative ever | 
written by an air line pilot who! 





Stripped of everything the law of gravity ‘dllewe-—We have all haar ahaa “CLIPPED WING” 
. This is not a clipped wing air racer. It is the 
same as those currently in use on nearly all of our air lines today. Fortunately, the wing on the other 
side was clipped just about the same, or the accompanying story would not have been written. 


airplanes, especially when 


escaped when an airplane failed 
structurally in flight. The total 
cost of repairing the damage to 
this air liner was $55,000, and let 
this sink in—approximately $40,- 
000 of this figure was the cost of 
repairing the damage which oc- 
curred in mid-air in full flight— 





discussing air racing models 











yet Pilot Hull and his Army co-|. . 


pilots, whom he was instructing, 


brought their ship to a safe land- | 


ing in an emergency field near 
Pulaski. It isn’t anything short of 
a miracle—it IS a miracle. 

This story was written by Pilot 
Hull and released by the Air Trans- 
port Command, and is not for pub- 


lication elsewhere in full or in part. | 
The prime purpose in publishing | 


it, to use the words of the author, 


is “as a warning to other pilots of | 


what can happen and what might 
be avoided.” Other purposes are 
to prove to any engineer, or any- 


one else who feels that air line) 
equipment doesn’t fail structurally | 
in the air, that they are off the 


beam, and to discourage the Civil 
Aeronautics Board from approving 
what the pilots believe is one of 
the most ill-advised civil air regu- 
lation amendment proposals ever 
made which is to increase the gross 
weight up to 1000 additional 
pounds of air liners similar to 
the one that failed structural- 
ly in flight near Pulaski, May 
2, 1943. About this proposal, Pilot 
Hull said, “J don’t believe 1 would 
be alive today if my ship had 
weighed 26,000 pounds gross.” 
Could there be a more effective 
convincer than this statement 
from the pilot of the ill-fated 
craft who came back from death 
to tell what happened. WHAT DO 
YOU THINK? 





REPORT OF PILOT wW. J. 
HULL — ARMY AIRCRAFT No. 
570506 — ACCIDENT NEAR PU- 
LASKI, VIRGINIA, MAY 2, 1943 
—APPROVED FOR PUBLICA- 
TION IN THE AIR LINE PILOT 
BY THE AIR TRANSPORT COM- 
MAND, U. S. ARMY. 

* * * 

The meteoric rise of commer- 
cial aviation to the enviable posi- 
tion it enjoys today in the field of 
transportation has been made 
possible largely by the never end- 
ing search for greater safety. 
Hundreds of devices have been in- 
vented to enable the pilot to com- 
bat the elements and their value is 
proven daily by the hundreds of 
successful flights through incle- 
ment weather. Yet, in spite of all 
these notable achievements, there 
is much about the weather which 
is not understood. 


Many pilots are unable to state 


| positively which they dislike more, 


icing or thunderstorms. Every- 


| body will agree that neither gives 
| the pilot a very 
| hence the almost unanimous de- 


secure feeling, 


| sire to avoid these two great dan- 
gers to flying. However, there is 
one school of thought which be- 
lieves that icing is the less danger- 
ous for two reasons: First, the 
pilot usually has warning of ice in 


time to change altitude or to turn | 
back; second, while his airplane | 
is equipped with the most modern | 
anti-icing devices known 
science, he has absolutely nothing | 


with which to combat lightning | and upholstery. 


and the extremely rough air which 


is peculiar to the thunderstorm| Lieutenant Leonard A. Smith, 


| Freak Turbulence Exists 


to| 


. and so the discussion goes on 
and on with nobody ever winning 
a point, but with everybody 
agreeing that ice and rough air 
are to be avoided if at all possible. 


Under CAVU Conditions 

My weather flying experience 
is comparatively limited; I have 
been an air line pilot only 2% 
years, consequently I do not feel 
qualified to voice an opinion on 
the relative danger of icing or 
thunderstorms. I fear them both. 

But there is- one thing I have 
come to respect and to firmly be- 
lieve: atmospheric turbulence is 
far more dangerous than many of 
us are willing to admit. 

Invisible, it lurks in the pilot’s 
path both in the day time and at 
night to plague and harass him. 
He is never quite sure when he 
will strike it, although most rough 
air is associated with cumulus 
clouds, fronts, and thunderstorms. 
But the fact that. freak atmos- 
pheric turbulence does exist in 
high velocities under CAVU con- 
ditions has been indelibly im- 
pressed upon my memory by a} 
little incident that nearly cost 
three lives. The unprecedented 
luck which saved my two fellow 
crew members and myself is prob- 
ably without parallel in aviation 
history. 

Many people have convinced me | 
that a veritable multitude of| 
valuable information has resulted | 
from this accident, so perhaps it| 
is my duty to relate the story in 
this paper that other pilots may 
be guided by my mistakes and ex- 
periences. There are some pilots | 
who doubt our veracity in regard | 
to the indicated air speed at the 
time of structural failure, but the 
story is true and has been unim- 
peachably substantiated by the} 
sworn statements of the two lieu- 
tenants who accompanied me on| 
that memorable flight. After you} 
read this account of it, you will| 
probably agree that we are all| 
three back from the grave; surely 
no pilot ever got into more trou-| 
ble with an airplane and yet lived 
to describe it. 





Imagine if This One 
Was 26,000 Pounds 

The flight in question took off 
from Woodrum Field, Roanoke, 
Virginia, on Sunday evening, May 
2, 1948. The ship was a C-49, a 
former American Airlines Doug- 
las DC-3, NC21793, which had/| 
been converted to a freight haul-| 
ing airplane, and subsequently to 
an advanced training ship for use| 
in the program under the A.W.T.L. | 
It was equipped with G-102/| 


Wright Cyclone engines, capable 
each for 
all the other 
ship was un- 


of delivering 1000 h.p. 
take-off. Nearly’ 
equipment in the 


| changed since it was placed in the 
service of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. It was considerably lighter 
than a standard DC-3, having been 
stripped of all its luxurious fittings 


The crew consisted of First 





Second Lieutenant Ralph Parker, 
and myself. The purpose of the 
flight was for routine transitional 
training of the two lieutenants 
and it was the first flight for each 
in this type airplane. Lt. Parker’s 
flying time consisted of over 200 
hours; Lt. Smith’s time was over 
1500 hours, about 700 of it in 
twin engine airplanes in the serv- 
ice of the Army Air Forces as a 
multi-engine instructor. 

After filing a flight plan with 
Washington ATC for a CFR flight 
within a 100-mile radius of Roan- 





oke, we took off. With Lt. Smith 


All of the other pictures on these pages are of the right wing 


structural failure. 
looked like. 


through a few “unusual position” 
manuevers with him, placing the 
airplane myself in the unusual 
positions and, at a given signal, 
asking him to effect the recovery. 
He was not under the hood, al- 
though this part of the curriculum 
is usually .performed under the 
hood. It was my belief that a pilot 
who is new on a particular air- 
plane will do better at recovering 
from unusual positions under the 
hood if he is first given practice 
without the hood. He learns ap- 
proximately how much _ control 
pressure is required to effect the 





Here’s what the left wing tip and trailing edges 
This close-up shows the disintegrated rubbish on top of 


the wing. All concerned, particularly the builders and engineers, 
should realize that there must always be a proper margin of safety, 
and when that margin becomes marginal, so does safety. 


serving as copilot on the right side 
and Lt. Parker observing, I made 
the take-off to the west. The take- 
off and climb were both normal in 
every respect. The airplane flew 
very well except that it was slight- 
ly nose-heavy during the take-off. 


There was nothing about its per-| 


formance to indicate anything be- 
ing amiss. 
Weather Conditions Perfect 

The air was only slightly turbu- 
lent in the lower layers up to 
about 4000 feet, becoming grad- 
ually smooth above that. Ceiling 
and visibility were both unlimited, 
and a high, thin deck of clouds 
ahead of an approaching warm 
front existed over the country 
where we intended to conduct the 
flight. An occasional rain shower 
was visible from the cockpit but 
these were light and well scatter- 
ed. I noticed the fall of the out- 
side air temperature gauge from 
force of habit on the air line, and 
noted that a normal lapse rate ex- 
isted, indicating the presence of a 
stable air mass over northern Vir- 
ginia and southern West Virginia. 
It was an excellent evening for 
the kind of flying which we wish- 
ed to do. 

After climbing to 3000 feet sea 
level, Lt. Smith took over the con- 
trols and proceeded to make 15° 
bank climbing turns according to 
my instructions. Although these 
turns were made in both direc- 
tions, our straight flight between 
turns was predominantly north- 
west, and after reaching 7000 feet 
we leveled off about 20 miles 
northwest of Roanoke airport. We 
proceeded with about 20 minutes 
of familiarization of the operation 
of the landing gear and flaps, 
maintaining a northwest heading. 
After Lt. Smith had demonstrated 
proficiency in the operation of 
these two items, we flew on out 
into the two north quadrants of 
the Pulaski range, where he prac- 
ticed some steep turns and stalls. 
The turns did not exceed 45° bank 
nor more than 140 m.p.h. indicat- 
ed air speed. The ship was slowed 
down to 65 m.p.h. during the stalls 
and the nose was never at any 
time very high above the horizon. 
None of these maneuvers were the 
least bit severe or abrupt. 

With Lt. Smith’s excellent back- 
ground on multi-engine airplanes, 
he proved to be an excellent stud- 
ent, very apt. He mastered the 
fundamental flight maneuvers of 
the Douglas with comparative 
ease. At this point, having satis- 
fied myself of Lt. Smith’s thor- 
ough familiarization on the form- 
er maneuvers, I decided to run 


different recoveries, and his ten- 
sion will be much less if he is al- 
lowed an occasional glimpse out- 
side. 

Speed Reaches 210 M.P.H. 

We had climbed to about 10,000 
feet for these maneuvers and were 
now flying over the mountainous 
country of southern West Vir- 
ginia, about half way between 
Princeton and Beckley. The ter- 
rain ranges from 2000 feet to 
over 4000 feet in this area and it 
was my intention to have consider- 
able altitude for these unusual 
positions. 

After putting the airplane in 
slow flying position, climbing 
turns, steep turns, and near stalls, 
all of which Lt. Smith recovered 
from in a satisfactory manner, I 
placed the airplane in a descend- 
ing turn to the left at about a 20° 
bank, the engines cruising easily 
at about 23 inches and 1850 r.p.m. 
When the air speed indicated 190 
miles per hour he took over at my 
signal, but his recovery was not 
attempted with quite enough back 
pressure on the control column. 
Realizing that I had an excellent 
student and that a good instruc- 
tor does not grab the controls at 
the slightest provocation, I at- 
tempted to coach him into a re- 
covery. But after the indicated air 
speed reached 210 m.p.h., I did not 
want it to go any higher, so I 
placed my hands and feet on the 
controls to demonstrate the 
amount of back pressure and rud- 
der pressure required to effect a 
recovery before allowing the ship 
to accelerate near the placarded 
true indicated air speed, which on 
this particular airplane is 252 
m.p.h. Immediately after getting 
on the controls with Lt. Smith, I 
learned why he had allowed the 
ship to reach an air speed which 
is slightly too high for safety. Al- 
though it was our belief at the 
time that the airplane had 600 
pounds of ballast in the rear bag- 
gage compartment, we learned 
later that it had been removed 
for some unexplained reason. This 
condition, coupled with the fact 
that we were flying an empty air- 
plane, caused an extreme nose 
heaviness which was greatly exag- 
gerated by its altitude and its fast 
air speed. 

Like Hitting a Brick Wall 

By this time the indicated air 
speed had reached between 230 
and 240 m.p.h. and the ship was 
accelerating rapidly. The controls 
at this speed were extremely 
heavy and resisted our combined 
strength to move them. It was.im- 
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OUR STRENGTH WAS THAT OF DYING MEN 


elevator trim tab a couple degrees 
of roll to ease the nose up and 
had reached for the throttles, that 
without any warning whatsoever, 
we struck a terrific updraft off the 
mountains. The concussion was 
tremendous and we both felt a 
very unnatural jolt go through the 
ship. Having flown through con- 
siderable rough air on the air line 
(always at reduced power), I rea- 
lized immediately that this “bump” 
at 240 m.p.h was worse than any- 
thing I had ever experienced, 
even in a summer thunderstorm. 
The impact floored Lt. Parker, 
who was standing in the compan- 
ionway, and it caused all three of 
us to almost lose consciousness 
for a moment. As Lt. Smith ac- 
curately described it later, “It was 
almost like hitting a brick wall!” 
Control Wheel Locks 

Without looking out the window 
I knew we had suffered a struc- 
tural failure, because the control 
wheel was locked to any aileron 
motion whatsoever. But, to con- 
firm my worst suspicions, I quick- 
ly looked out the cockpit window 
at the wing and saw a sight which 
I shall never forget. The left wing 
tip had folded upward at its junc- 
tion point with the wing and 
broken off, leaving only a mass of 
jangled, torn metal where it had 
been! But the worst thing of all, 
the aileron had likewise been 
pulled out of the wing and blown 
away. Only a short section of 
ibout six feet in length on the in- 
board end remained of the origi- 


nal 24-foot aileron, and this sec-| 
tion was hanging by a single hinge, | 
into the| 
slipstream, serving no other pur-| 
pose than to increase the parasitic | 
lrag. Lt. Smith simultaneously re-| 


fluttering straight back 


ported that the right wing tip and 
aileron were likewise sheared off 
and blown away. The ship imme- 
diately went into a very steep spin- 
ning dive to the left, the maneuver 
‘esembling an ordinary tailspin 
except that we were “winding up” 
much faster than in a spin. The 
ship revolved very rapidly around 
its longitudinal axis, so fast that 
the centrifugal action nearly 
blacked us all out. It was headed 
straight down, not almost straight 
down, but straight down! It was 
spinning so fast that it did at least 
three turns before I could start 
» think what had happened, and 
ve all nearly lost our senses as we 
iddity observed the earth rushing 
nadly up at us like a giant whirli- 
rig. The jolt «we had just sustained 
ad almost knocked us out, and I 
ecall it was with a mighty effort 
hat I kept myself conscious. 
Both Pilots Fail to Move Controls 
Lt. Parker was glued tightly to 
the floor in the companionway on 
iis back and was unable to move 
1 muscle, according to his subse- 
juent report, but he was able to 
see the earth coming up at us be- 
tween his feet, through the wind- 
shield, the dive was so steep. Of 
course, the air speed had long 


since moved clear off the dial, the 
‘ate of climb had gone around so 
many times I couldn’t count the 











like a dive bomber. All the torn 
rubbish on the stubs of the wings, 
the control cables and bell cranks 
dangling straight back into the 
slipstream contributed to the loud 
whistle of air over the windshield 
as the big ship spun earthward at 
an ever increasing rate of speed. 
The noise became deafening and 
after the rudder resisted all my 
efforts to move it against the slip- 
stream with both feet on the right 
pedal, I screamed at Lt. Smith to 
get on right rudder with me. But 
he had already instinctively done 
so, realizing that we were in very 
serious trouble. Even with the con- 
trol wheels locked to any aileron 
motion, we both by sheer instinct 
tried to turn the wheels against 
the turn, so hard that it is a won- 
der we did not break them off. 
Our strength was that of dying 
men, but still we could not move 
any control in the airplane. The 
ship was descending so fast that 
our combined strength could not 
budge the control surfaces against 
the mighty slipstream. 
5 or 6 Turns of Terrific Spin 
After having completed at least 
five or six turns of this terrific 
spin, (please do not doubt it) I 
futilely attempted to stop the spin 
with. full inboard en- 
gine. With the props 
flattened, I applied full 
power to the left en- 
|gine and pulled the 
| rightthrottleclear back. 
| The ship was shrieking 
so loudly that we could- 
n’t even hear the horn 
blow, and my efforts 
with the left engine 
served no other purpose 
than to make the ship 
|go down faster still; 
it had no effect at all 
| on the spin and we had 
all by this time about 
| resigned ourselves to a 
|erash from which it 
a not have been 
even remotely possible 
| to survive. 
Dive at 350 M.P.H. 
| We were diving at a 
| speed which the Doug- 
| las engineers estimated 
at between 300 and 
| 350 miles per hour and 
|having made another 
| two or three turns, we 
|knew the earth was 
| getting perilously close. 








| Finally, almost silly 
with fear and in the 
|advanced stages of id! 


| black-out, with a super-human 
| effort, I went for the rudder trim 
| tab control. I rolled it desper- 
ately over to the right, possibly 
to the full extent of its travel, 
at the same time pushing right 
rudder and pulling on the con- 
trol column with all my might. 
Although our memories from this 
point on for the next half minute 
or so are rather vague, we all 
agree that the ship spun another 
turn or two, then came out in a 
screaming chandelle to the right. 





We must have all blacked out; I 


How many “G’s” does it take to do this? The ragged break is 
vhere the bell crank pulled out. No matter how skillful or confident 


lesigners and builders may become, and 


how supreme they may feel 


they are, it will always be helpful to air safety if they will face 
ealistically the fact that the elements will always be more supreme. 
This is the law of nature, exacting, immovable, and relentless. 


turns-of the needle, and the ship 
was descending at a terrifying rate 
of speed, setting up such a terrible 
shrieking sound that it sounded 


have a haunting memory of seeing 
wooded mountain sides out of the 
corner of my eye going past the 
window, but from there on for the 





Standing by one of their aileron surfaces 
that failed structurally, is the author of the 
alarming and amazing story published on 
these pages, Pilot W. J. Hull, and First Lieu- 
tenant Leonard A. Smith, who was in the 
copilot seat when the airplane went to pieces. 
The third member of the crew, also a pilot, 
was Second Lieutenant Ralph Parker. Both 
of these Lieutenants were aboard to learn 
about air line flying from Pilot Hull. They 








next 10 or 20 seconds we all must 
have been unconscious. 

Clear Thinking and Real Flying 

_ When I first recovered, my head 
was on my chest turned to the 
right, facing Lt. Smith, who like- 
wise was in a slumping position. 
He was regaining his wits but his 
eyes were still sunk deeply be- 
neath his cheek bones and his 
jowls hung down from his jaw 
bones, even though he is a slender 
lad. Having already nearly aban- 
doned hope, I could scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes when I noted that 
the ship was recovering. A quick 
glance out the window showed me 
that we were headed upward very 
steeply in a sharp climbing turn 
to the right, and a quick check of 
the instruments proved this. I 
kicked hard on left rudder; its 
heavy pressure reminded me that 
we had full right tab on. I quickly 
neutralized the tab, rammed the 
nose down automatically because 
the air speed indicated 140 m.p.h. 
and was falling back rapidly, and 
applied power to the right engine. 
The left engine was wide open 
from my attempted recovery with 
it, so I reduced it to something 
around 30 inches and adjusted the 
right throttles to the same setting. 

j 
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By some stroke of good fortune 
the ship came back to an even 
keel, and then, using the engines 
and what control surfaces we had 
left, I trimmed it for level flight, 
at the same time trying to get my 
breath back and get my heart 
started again. The ship had been 
almost ready to spin to the right 
as we regained our senses and 
caught it. 

We came out on a northwest 
heading at an altitude of approxi- 
mately 4000 feet sea level. This 
was after we had straightened up 
at the top of our chandelle at 
140 m.p.h. None of the three of 
us know exactly at what altitude 
Wwe were when the rudder tab took 
effect and started our recovery, 
but surely it could not have been 
higher than a few hundred feet 
above the rugged terrain. One 
witness on the ground started out 
to hunt the wreckage, because hav- 
ing seen us go out of sight behind 
a hill and not having observed our 
recovery, he naturally assumed 
that we had crashed. Broken wing- 
tips, sections of ailerons, and bits 
of torn metal and fabric rained 
down around him for a long time 
after we had disappeared from his 
view. 

No Tips or Ailerons 

Naturally, our first sensation 
was one of relief, and we did our 
best to try to relax and fight off 
the terrible dread which had seized 
us. We could do nothing but 
simply sit and try to hold the ship 
straight and level, still almost re- 
fusing to believe that we were fly- 
ing again. We surveyed the dam- 
age to our wings more closely now 
and saw that it was true—we had 
neither wing tips nor ailerons, 
only a mass of jangled metal on 

















THE STORY, “FATIGUE OF METALS”, 
IS INCOMPLETE 

If a man consistently overloads his system by excessive work, dis- 
sipation, or play, his body begins to weaken, and the heart is forced 
to work harder in order to keep up with the excess burning of energy. 
Fatigue eventually comes, and the heart collapses. This particular man 
was created with certain general capacities common to all men, but in 
his growth and development, a particular individual with his own phy- 
sical conditions and weaknesses, different from others around him, 
came to exist. 

This is directly analogous to material things, such as the over- 
loading of aircraft. Because one man can lift 450 Ibs. above his head 
is no indication that another man can do the same, though they have 
the same physical characteristics. So it must be with the airplane. Be- 
cause one plane took off and staggered across the country with an 
overload without mishap is no indication that similar types can do the 
same job day after day. This might be possible with planes just off 
the production line but definitely would not apply to aircraft six and 
seven years old. 

A Penalty Must Be Paid 

Whenever the laws of nature are violated, whether in the case of 
our physical life or as they apply to characteristics of materials, a 
penalty must be paid. Such natural laws are relatively well known but 
have not been revealed to an extent that would make them easily 
applicable by an engineer or designer. Many textbooks and technical 
papers have been written, but usually these articles are not accessible 
to all parties concerned, ‘such as the machinist and the inspector, and 
for the most part are so technically written that even the engineer 
and designer are prone to skim over the material. 

But Nature is a straight-from-the-shoulder bargainer, and ignor- 
ance is no excuse to her. To the family of a pilot who has been killed 
through the failure of a plane part, which was obeying Nature’s laws, 
it is cold comfort to know that the slip made by the designer, the 
machinist, or the inspector was innocently made because no one suffi- 
ciently emphasized the natural laws that come into play. Failed parts 
are usually returned for examination by the metallurgical department 
to determine possible defects in the metal itself, such as the grain 
structure, the consistency of the alloy, possible fracture due to poor 
heat treatment, etc. In 99 cases out of 100, the examination shows that 
the metal was of proper standard or high grade and failed only be- 
cause it had to fail under the conditions of repeated local loading at 
some particular tiny spot. The metal merely obeyed the laws of Nature. 

The Differences Are Tremendous 

These laws have become clarified partly through experience from 
service problems. Most results and conclusions, however, have come 
from methods used in the experimental laboratories. The attempt is 
being made to reach some specific fact or basic data from which a fac- 
tor can be submitted in metallurgical formulae. Though the difficulties 
are tremendous, attempt is being made to set up an apparatus that will 
tell the future service story on each particular part of the metal. It 
would be a wonderful thing if the meturallurgist could state with def- 
inite accuracy that under a given number of repeated stresses the 
metal will fail. In part, he can make such a statement, but in the 
main, such facts are based on what has been found in the laboratory, 
and not while the metal part was in actual operation. It is acknowl- 
edged that data on stationary machinery can be obtained through 
ingenious test setups such as are used today. But to procure such 
data, from a part in an airplane during the operational periods of the 
plane, is difficult and almost impossible. An airplane may be equipped 
for some particular tests, but the data will not compare to the actual 
service condition over a long run period and must take the category 
of an ideal test condition rather than an adverse condition. 

Needed Information on Fatigue Problems Meager 

The results of tests coming out of the laboratory must be match- 
ed with results coming from actual service operations. In an experi- 
ment the results are always correct. In other words, the piece of metal 
behaves as well as any other piece of metal would react under similar 
tests. Thus sufficient information concerning the physical properties 
of the material is realized, but the needed information on fatigue 
properties is meager. As mentioned in the preceding paragraph, such 
information is difficult to procure after the parts have been fabricated 
into an integral assembly of the aircraft structure. Some answers are 
being found by the use of photo-elasticity analysis but this method is 
of limited use. A new development for recording actual service stresses 
is the Consolidated Vultee Radio Recorder, which shows promise of 
giving some definite answers. 

Service Loads Seem Greater Than Designed Loads 

The structural requirements that an aircraft must meet to pro- 
cure an approved type of certificate are set up and controlled by the 
Army, Wright Field, the Bureau of Aeronautics (Washington, D. C.) 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. The aircraft is statically loaded to 
prove its strength and the test is witnessed by representatives from 
these bureaus. If the structure carries the static loads, the aircraft is 
approved as worthwhile. Certain vibration tests are also included in 
the static loading conditions. Even with these, the procedure is still 
far from what can actually happen in consideration of fatigue during 
operation in service. The structure can and will fail, due to fatigue, 
even though static tests have been approved. It appears from this fact 
that service loads are greater than designed loads, but due to the lack 
of data this theory cannot be proved. 

There Is No Known Test to Tell Story 

The possibility of failure due to fatigue must not only be watched 
diligently in design, fabrication, and inspection, but changes in design 
requirements must not be applied to aircraft long in service that have 
been previously designed to the minimum of safety factors. There is 
no known test that will tell the story of fatigue in the metal from and 
during the service of the airplane. Today under visual and other 
methods of inspection, a part may appear serviceable, but tomorrow, 
the next minute, the next second, it may break, and perhaps be the 
cause of a disaster and loss of life. In light of such an existing situa- 
tion more practical thought should be applied to studies of metal 
fatigue and safety factors in aircraft structures. 











the stubs of the wings, and a con- 
fused mess of cables, bell cranks, 
etc., flying loose in the slipstream, 
creating a lot of drag. It was 
nearly impossible to do anything 
with the ship except to fly it 
straight and level. The condition 
was not unlike being balanced on 
a tight wire with scarcely any lat- 
eral stability at all. We were all 
kept very busy watching that a 
wing did not get down more than 
4 or 5 degrees; any time a wing 
would get down more than this de- 
gree of bank, the ship would start 





to fall off again into another div- 
ing turn. Our rudder was the only 
method we had of raising a low 
wing, consequently this kept us 
from adopting any desired com- 
pass heading. 

Fearing another spin at our 
low altitude, I decided immediate- 
ly to try to gain some precious al- 
titude before anything else. We 
all realized we were in a desper- 
ate position and that our immed- 
iate and imperative duty was to 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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COLONEL ELSMORE IS A VETERAN OF TWO WORLD WARS, 


A DYED-IN-WOOL ALPA-ER, AND LAST OFF 





(Continued from Page 3) 


and it was through the efforts of 
Colonel Elsmore that some B-17s 
of the Nineteenth bomb group sur- 
vived the Japanese air attacks to 
strike back at the enemy and live 
to evacuate valuable personnel 
from the Philippines. 
Builds Many Airfields 

More than twenty airfields were 
built by Colonel Elsmore in Min- 
danao, and these were so cleverly 
hidden that one was never dis- 
covered by the Japanese, and only 
one tactical aircraft was destroyed 
on the ground. When no natural 
cover was available for his air- 
craft, he trucked coconut fronds 
and piled them on the planes. He 
built a seaplane base on a lake in 
the hope that some _ seaplanes 
might arrive, and eventually, two 
Catalinas put in an appearance 
and flew out nurses and other per- 
sonnel. 








THE PHILIPPINES 





As commanding officer of the 
air forces in Mindanao, and air 
officer on the staff of Major Gen- 
eral William F. Sharp, command- 
ing general of the Visayan-Min- 
danao forces, he supervised the 
evacuation of all personnel from 
the Philippines—of General Mac- 
Arthur and President Quezon and 
their aides and staffs, pilots and 
air crews, high ranking officers, 
and others that were needed to 
fight again. He elected to stay, but 
orders came for him and four of 
his staff to leave. He claims the 
distinction of riding the last plane 
out of the Philippines. 

Holds Important Jobs 

On arrival in Australia, he be- 
came assistant to the deputy chief 
of staff of the allied air forces in 
the southwest Pacific and later 
chief of staff of the Fifth bomber 
command. Colonel Elsmore was 
appointed to his present post as 
Director of Air Transport in the 








FOR DOOMED MEN 
IT’S LAST STRAWS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


attempt to think our way out of 
it, but altitude seemed of more 
importance at the moment, so ap- 
plying 35 inches to each engine, 





we struggled carefully back up to 
6000 feet and leveled off. This| 
altitude was above the slight tur- | 
bulence near the ground and I} 
started experimenting very ginger- | 
ly with the ship to see if I could| 
learn its capabilities. | 

We soon found that it was pos-| 
sible to achieve a very small de-| 
gree of turn by using the rudder | 
to skid the airplane, but if very| 
much rudder was used the inside 
wing would go down and another | 
diving turn would result. We 
learned shortly to appreciate the 
fact that if we were going to be 
able to fly this airplane where we 
wished to go, we would be forced 
to exercise the most extreme care 
to keep it nearly level at all times. 
A 180° turn required a radius of 
from 12 to 15 miles in diameter, 
our turning radius was so small. 
By retarding one engine a little 
below the other we were able to 
achieve a small amount of turn, 
but any radical reduction of 
power on one engine caused the 
wing on that side to drop, with an 





incipient spin as the result. The 
elevator controls worked very well 
at all times and if used gently, 
they did not disturb the ship lat- 
erally. Much as I would like to 
have known the stalling speed of 
the ship, I thought it foolhardy to 
attempt an approach to a stall at 
any altitude. We all felt that we 
could never survive another spin 
of such terrific velocity and centri- 
fugal action. 

“A Drowning Man Will 

Grasp at a Straw” 

It was still difficult for us to be- 
lieve that we would be able to 
pamper the ship around and be 
able to make a landing any place 
where it would be possible to walk 
away from it. We were flying over 
very rough terrain with mountain 
peaks all around us, some of them 
over 4000 feet high. Realizing 
that we would not be able to fly 
long before attempting a landing 
because of the approaching dark- 
ness, I tried to think of an airport 
or any landing area near enough 
to reach before dark that would 
have a long, open approach on the 
downwind side. This last requisite 
was absolutely mandatory because 
we could not maneuver the ship 
around any obstructions near the 
ground on the approach, but would 
of necessity be forced to get 
“squared off” several miles away 
so that we could make a long, 
fast, drag-in approach to maintain 
some semblance of lateral 





sta- 


Southwest Pacific Area in Febru- 
ary, 1943. 
His ALPA Record Is Remarkable 

The Colonel carries an inactive 
card in the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation of which he was an active 
member for many years. During 
this period his natural aptitude 
for leadership again forged to 
the fore. He served as chairman 
of the Association for a number 
of years, and was elected a Vice- 
President at ALPA’s 1936 conven- 
tion, which position he held with 
outstanding distinction until he 
left active air line flying to again 
carry on for Uncle Sam during 
World War II. 

All this is not all so far as the 
Colonel is concerned. Don’t be sur- 
prised if one day he pops up as 
General Ray T. Elsmore. Cer- 
tainly no one is more deserving 
nor is better qualified from every 
possible point of view. 
bility. We had no idea what our 
stalling speed would be, conse- 
quently a relatively fast approach 
was imperative. 

As is natural with anybody who 
finds himself in trouble, our first 
desire was to go home. But only 
one thought of the jagged peaks 
surrounding the Roanoke airport 


and we realized that we could 
never hope to maneuver the ship 
to a safe landing there. Roanoke 


is surrounded by high mountains, 
and those east and northeast of 
the airport on the downwind side 
are directly in line with the only 
two runways we might have used. 
These mountains are less’ than 
two miles from the boundary of 
the field and thus would provide 
an insurmountable barrier to us. 
C. G. Movement Tricky 

Pulaski’s small 2800 ft. by 400 
ft. sod CAA emergency landing 
field lies NE by SW, parallel with 
the wind we knew existed on the 
ground, and its long, open ap- 
proach down the broad New River 
valley from the NE was the pre- 
dominating factor in my decision 
to attempt to get in there. The 
sod surface, too, seemed more at- 





tractive for a belly landing than| 


asphalt. Long ago we had decided | 


that our high stalling speed would | 


require a landing with the wheels 
up if we tried to get into anything 


under a 3500 ft. airport. The mere | 


weight of Lt. Parker walking back 
into the cabin to obtain a map 











BATTLE OF FLORIDA 


of Florida.” Down there, a huge section of ground has become a battle area. Air and ground personnel 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces School of Applied Tactics, AAFST, live, eat, sleep, and work under actual 
battle conditions. They have everything but whining bullets and crashing bombs to contend with in the 
area. On the ground, men sweat in steaming jungles building airports and repairing planes, all the while 
dodging into foxholes as planes roar overhead on “strafing” or “bombing” missions. At the same time, 
men of the air arm live under combat conditions and are sent on missions similar in almost every way to 
jobs they would have to do over Guadalcanal or Axis-held Europe. This serves as a finishing school where 


air forces air and ground personnel carry on a continual dress rehearsal for the job they will be called 


So. 


“bombing mission,” flies over Florida orange groves in the “Battle 


upon to perform on our many far-flung battle fronts. 


akan Photo 
A flight of B-17 Flying Fortresses from Hendricks Field, out on a 





It Sounds Wacky, Louie’s a Wac 





—Republie Photo 


To purchase thirty-three Republic P-47 Thunderbolts, Louis G. 
Schwartz, small, rotund waiter, who has worked seven and one half 
years in the Sixth Avenue delicatessen in New York, has set for him- 
self a quota of $2,500,000.00 by July, 1944. While this is one of the 
smallest and probably most unique restaurants in New York, it is the 
source of more war bond sales than any comparable spot in the 
country. It caters to the theatrical and sports world. Right after Pearl 
Harbor, Louis decided that he could sell some bonds. Today, Louis the 
Waiter has sold almost $3,000,000.00 worth of war bonds and has 


earned the moniker of the “Bondynamo of America.” 


Since Louis 


started on his bond selling career, he has become a member of every 
known military organization, and his waiter’s jacket, as shown in the 
picture, is bedecked with insignia from all of them in this country and 


abroad. Louie has just become a W 


He is shown holding the pro- 


peller of a Republic P-47 Thunderbolt such as he wishes bought with 
the bonds he sells, and similar to the ship flown by his son-in-law, Lt. 
Thomas Berchig, during forty missions over enemy territory before he 


was taken a prisoner of war in 


caused the ship to change its 
angle of attack quickly and dan- 
gerously, so I ordered him to re- 
main up front when he returned. | 
With this knowledge in mind, we 
realized that dropping the gear} 
might cause us to spin in immedi-| 
ately, so there was no debating at | 
all as to whether to lower the gear | 
or not. We elected to try to get 
into Pulaski on the belly, and not 
knowing whether we would fall 
short, overshoot, or get off line on 
one side or the other, the decision 
appeared to be a wise one. 

I was tempted for a time to 
fly on farther south, down toward 
the Greensboro - Winston - Salem 
area where the terrain becomes 
slightly rolling, but the late hour 
of the day prohibited this decision. 
It was twilight already and it 
would have been dark enough by 
the time we arrived near Greens- 
boro to have made it very: difficult 
to make out the ground for an at- 
tempted landing. The approaching 
darkness likewise discouraged an- 
other thought that it might be pos- 
sible to lower three parachutes 
into the escape hatch of the cock- 
pit from another airplane flying 
above us. There simply was no 
use wasting any more time; we 
were faced with the job of getting 
into Pulaski within a half hour. 
And He Remembered to 
Radio Facts 

Not being exactly certain of our 
position because of the nature of 
the flight we had been conducting, 
but feeling sure we were north of 
Pulaski, I painstakingly eased the 
ship around until we reached a 
south heading. Then stealing only 
a second at a time from the diffi- 
cult work of flying the ship, I 
tuned in the Pulaski range station 
on the ADF. But the needle re- 
fused to point toward the station 
regardless of how meticulously 
the signal was tuned. It wandered 
all around and proved to be abso- 
lutely worthless. But the N signal 
we were hearing almost had to be 
the northeast quadrant and not 
the southwest, so we decided to 
hold the south heading and fly for 
the build in signal which we felt 
sure would come. It was futile to 
attempt any kind of orientation 
problem with an airplane which 
could not be turned around in a 
circle of less than 12 to 15 miles 
in diameter. Very soon, however, 
we began to get a strong build-up 
in signal, proving our assumption 





of our position to be correct. 


Germany. 


Although we had called Pulaski 
Radio at least four times, using 
the word “EMERGENCY” re- 
peatedly, we were unable to raise 
the station. It was my thought to 
report to them the exact circum- 
stances of the accident and de- 
scribe the condition of the air- 
plane so that if we did fail to get 
down alive, the investigators 
would have something tangible on 
which to base our crash. Lt. Smith, 
Lt. Parker, and myself were still 
resigned to cracking up because 
we just simply did not believe we 
would be able to get the ship 
down. With a large proportion of 
our total wing area gone from the 
airplane, and with all the junk 
hanging out into the slipstream 
creating so much parasitic drag, 
we well knew we must expect a 
fast landing speed. Any degree of 
accuracy in an approach for an 
attempted landing would be so 
critical that it had to be exactly 
right or a crackup was inevitable; 
we did not believe our judgment 
good enough to cope with the sit- 
uation. But to men who are star- 
ing almost certain death right in 
the face and who have experienced 
that utterly helpless feeling that 
only a person on the very edge of 
the grave has known, nothing 
seems impossible. The speed of 
the human mind is increased many 
fold when its functions are dic- 
tated by the law of self-preserva- 
tion, proving the old proverb that 
“A drowning man will grasp at a 
straw.” Every mile the airplane 
flew, every minute it remained 
aloft, we gained a little more con- 
fidence. 

About five minutes after my 
last attempt to raise Pulaski Ra- 
dio, the operator came on the air 
with a call to us. Although he had 
not been able to reach us because 
of the static in the approaching 
front, Roanoke Radio, 45 miles to 
the northeast, was able to hear 
our emergency call clearly and 
the operator relayed our message 
to Pulaski advising him to work 
us. We responded immediately tc 
his call, attempting to describe oui 
mishap and describing the condi- 
tion of the airplane, and at th: 
same time, requesting surface 
wind direction and velocity a‘ 
Pulaski. He acknowledged our mes- 
sage and came right back with the 
wind, SW 14, which was exactly 
on the landing strip with the good 
approach from the northeast. I re- 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) } 
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For Us There Was Nothing But to Take Our Chances 





(Continued from Page 6) 





quested him to have ambulances 
and fire equipment standing by 
with engines running, that we 
were going to attempt a belly 
landing on the southwest runway. 
He acknowledged and stated that 
he would comply with our request. 
Hands Full of Airplane 

We were still about 20 miles 
north of Pulaski when we noted 
with great concern that our flight 
path was going to carry us almost 
exactly into a rain shower of small 
dimension, yet large enough that 
we could not fly around it because 
of our slow turning radius. I was 
particularly reluctant to plow into 
it, fearing the ship would get 
iway from us if we were forced 
to go on instruments with it. We 
tried hard to avoid the shower but 
too much ambition on the rudder 
caused the ship to almost fall off 
iain, so there was nothing to do 
mut take our chances going 
through it. Fortunately, it was 
only slightly turbulent inside, but 
we had our hands full of airplane 
for a few minutes until we broke| 
ut on the other side. The first | 
thing we saw was the town of 
Pulaski and the tiny airpert 4000 
feet below which we had chosen 
1s the spot where we wished to 
“ome to rest. We had crossed the 
ast range of mountains so I eased 
ff the hard laboring engines a 
ittle and started letting down, 
lanning a large circle to the left 
that would bring us out on the 
northeast on-course signal which 
exactly lines up with the landing 
strip. Lt. Smith gave Pulaski 
Radio our position as over the 
field at 6000 feet and advised the 
operator of our approach plans. 
Pulaski Radio acknowledged. 

We were all three considerably 
provoked to see a crowd of two 
yy three thousand people sur- 
rounding the airport and hundreds 
f automobiles swamping the one 
highway from the city to the field. 
Apparently they had deserted their 
Sunday dinner and had followed 


For Us Taxes 
Will Be Higher 


(Continued from Page 1) 


yn’s time, to the agricultural and 
lebtor classes in the Jefferson 














ra, pictured it passing from the 
yuthern planters to the northern | 
idustrialists after Lincoln and to| 
ganized industrial labor under| 
Roosevelt. | 
| 


Power of Organized Labor 
of or-| 


“The increased power 
ranized labor is permanent be-| 
ause the deep-rooted causes or| 


rganization by workers are per- 
nanent,” the speaker said. “That 
zreat body of organized power 
vill remain. There will be no re- 

urn to some normalcy of the 
vast.” 

In that statement, he said he 
vas not ignoring the serious de- 
‘ects in present labor organiza- 
ions; in some cases, leaders with 
ower but without a sense of pub- 
ic responsibility. 

Some Skunks Don’t Make All of 
Organized Labor Stink 

“But one sparrow doesn’t make 
: spring, and some skunks here 

nd there don’t make the whole of 
rganized labor stink,” he added. 

“The roots of the power of or- 
ranized labor are deep. It is a tre- 
nendous power. It can be, it has 

een, used to bad ends. It can be 
ised to good ends. But it is per- 
1anent in our national life.” 
High Taxes and a Great National 
Debt Have Come to Stay 

High taxes and ‘great national 
bt also have come to stay Haz- 
rd said. Americans probably will 
ake a leaf from the British whose 
iational debt has not been reduc- 
| since the Bank of England was 
formed in ,1689. 

“Their theory is that as long as 
the debt is held internally and the 
interest is paid to the citizens and 
comestic institutions,’ he said, 
“the debt can be managed.” 

He. recalled that after World 
War I, government bonds dropped 
to 82, but discounted the theory 





the ambulances and the fire equip- 
ment to the airport to witness a 
probable crash. We determined to 
disappoint them. 
Dumping of Fuel Dangerous 

I assigned Lt. Smith to cover 
any radio contacts on the let-down 
and approach, the radio master 
switch, and the flap valve. I could 
not find anything for Lt. Parker 
to do without changing his posi- 
tion in the ship, so he stood by to 
rush back through the cabin to 
open the door as soon as we hit. 
We had over 600 gallons of gaso- 
line aboard and were very much 
in fear of fire, but I could not find 
the courage to open the dump- 
valves to dump out our unneeded 
fuel. A morbid fear of dumping 
gas has always possessed me since 
veteran Captain Ed. Musick’s 
tragic death in the Pacific a few 
years ago. Therefore it seemed ex- 
pedient to attempt the landing with 
the fuel on board. We did not dare 


cruise around to burn it up be-| 


cause of the approaching darkness; 
our keyed-up mental state would 
not have tolerated it either. 
—Perhaps Be Able to Walk Away 
Having the desired approach 
procedure well in mind, I con- 
tinued to let down in a large, 
gentle circle to the left in order 
to keep myself on the inside of 
the turn. The circle required a 
diameter of about 12 to 15 miles 
as had the other turns previously. 
We watched the altimeter, the air 
speed, the rate of descent, the ap- 
proach radius, all the time listen- 
ing intently to the range signals. 
Our judgment was perfect on the 
turn; we were rewarded by com- 
ing out of it headed 245° right in 
the middle of the on-course, head- 
ed southwest toward the range 
station and the airport. We 
straightened up at 1000 feet 
above the ground about five miles 
northeast of the airport. 
Realizing how critical and dan- 
gerous this approach must be, I 
devoted all my attention from this 
point on to keeping the ship de- 
scending slowly enough to get in, 
yet fast enough to insure against 
stalling. My primary thought was 
to do a fast, drag-in approach 
down low enough that if the ship 
stalled unexpectedly on the ap- 
proach we would hit the ground 
at a flat angle, slide to a stop, and 
perhaps be able to walk away 
from the wreckage. We crossed 
exactly over the cone of silence 
about 300 feet above the range 
towers at 140 m.p.h. and from this 
point on, I started reducing power 
and continued letting down for 
the final two miles to the field. 
Then, just when we had every- 
thing “squared away” to the point 
where it appeared to be right, the 
ship almost got away from us only 
a mile from the field. Nearing the 
ground, we struck some turbulent 
air which caused the left wing to 
drop considerably. By applying 
heavy right rudder to bring it up, 
we obtained the desired results, 
but this action turned the ship 
away from the runway about 40° 
to the right. I slacked off the 
power on the left engine, gave the 
right engine a short burst of 
power, and it turned the ship ex- 
actly to the heading of the land- 
ing strip. I reduced the power fur- 
ther, cut the ignition switches as 
we neared the field, and ordered 
Lt. Smith to cut the master radio 








that it could happen again, be- 
cause a “high degree of govern- 
ment control of the national econ- 
omy has become permanent.” 
Taxes Will Be Higher and 

Will Remain Higher 

The high taxes to which Ameri- 
cans are becoming accustomed are 
a permanent citizen burden the 
speaker said. 

“True,” he said, “we must elim- 
inate waste, extravagance, boon- 
doddling. But after all the stuff 
and nonsense is squeezed out of 
government + expenditures, and 
every conceivable, economy has 
been exercised, the normal expen- 
ditures to which we must agree 


-will require high taxes—probably 


as high as we pay now. TAXES 
WILL BE HIGHER AND WILL 
REMAIN HIGH IN OUR TIME.” 


switch. I called for full flaps but 
for some reason they failed to go 
down, probably because of our 
speed. We went across the boun- 
dary at 120 m.p.h. about 15 feet 
high and after getting the ship 
level near the ground, I simply 
held it off until it stalled and set- 
tled on. The air speed indicated 95 




















m.p.h. when we settled onto the 
ground in a 3-point position with- 
in 600 feet after we crossed the 
fence. The landing was very 
smooth and we did not even feel 
the propellers as they bit the sod. 
With the brakes on full and the 
props plowing up the ground, we 
rolled straight ahead for 1800 
feet on the belly, finally coming 
to a rest in the middle of the run- 
way with about 500 feet of air- 
port remaining. A southwest land- 
ing at Pulaski is quite steep down- 
hill as we learned, and this fact 


undoubtedly contributed to our 
long roll. 

They Made It—Feeling 
Indescribable 


The ship had hardly stopped 
rolling before Lt. Parker dashed 
back, opened the cabin door, and 
leaped out, closely pursued by Lt. 
Smith. We were greatly concern- 
ed lest the ship might catch fire 
from a puncture of the gas tanks 
by a stone or a stake; the belly 
of a DC-3 is in close proximity to 
the ground when it is landed with 
the wheels up. Only taking time 
to close the fuel valves and with a 
prayer of gratitude on my lips, I 
quickly followed the two lieuten- 
ants out of the ship. We walked 
all around the airplane in a half 
daze, scarcely daring to believe we 
were safely back on the ground. 
The feeling was indescribable. 


A large swarm of people charg- 


ed down the field toward the ship | emergency replacement 
but we waved them off, not per- | for her customary lin- 
mitting a soul to get near the air- | gerie. Wendy Ann gazes 














“NOT SO CRAZY” 

A visitor at a State Institution not so far away observed one of 
the inmates pushing a wheelbarrow back and forth. There was nothing 
unorthodox about this except that the inmate had the wheelbarrow 
turned upside down. Finally, the visitor’s curiosity got the best of him 
and he are the inmate and inquired, “My good man, why don’t 
you turn the wheelbarrow right side up and work with it in a con- 
ventional manner?” The reply was, “If I did that, they would put 
something in it.’”"—Long Distance Please 

* ~ * 


NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF IMPROVISATION 
Service de-luxe, even in emergencies, is the claim of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways when you are a passenger on one of their Clippers. Flight 
Steward Anthony Grajirena had a chance to make good this PAA 
boast by displaying his , 
diaper ingenuity when 
a crisis arose in the 
life of little ten-month- 
old Wendy Ann Roome, 
daughter of Mrs. Ann 
Roome, while in flight 
with her mother on a 
PAA Clipper. “Presto,” 
said Anthony, and 
Wendy had a sarong. 
We wouldn’t be at all 
surprised if Anthony 
hadn’t had some previ- 
ous experience in the 
clever art of diapering, 
and note, if you please, 
the expert way in 
which he handles Wen- 
dy Ann—a hand on 
each back-side. Any- 
way, enough of such 
nonsense—on with the 
story. All Wendy Ann’s 
spare raiment was dis- 
covered packed away, 
necessitating an impro- 
visation. Up steps Stew- 
ard Grajirena with an 





—Pan American Photo 


plane. It would not have required gratefully at the man who obtained the substitute as she appears nat- 
more than a dozen souvenir hunt-|tily garbed in an orange and blue striped dish towel. 
* * * 


ers to have torn the loose rubbish 
off the wings, and we did not wish 
to see a single detail of the dam- 
age altered. We were fortun- 
ate in being able to immedi- 
ately post armed guards from the 
New River Ordnance Plant to 
watch the ship. Then we started 
examining it very carefully from 
nose to tail. 

One could have only a feeling 
of awed reverence for the superb 
design of the DC-3 after looking 
at this half-wrecked specimen. 
How it ever flew at all after sus- 
taining such enormous damage 
will remain one of the mysteries 
of the age to everybody who ex- 
amined the ship. To its designers 
and manufacturers go my warmest 
congratulation! 

Can’t Afford to Lose Ailerons 

With a total of 15 feet of wing 
broken off, both ailerons totaling 
48 feet in length and ranging in 
width from 1% feet to 3 feet 
torn out and blown away, and 
deep ripples in the skin and struc- 
ture of the remaining wing stubs 
and horizontal stabilizer, I do not 
see how the airplane ever remain- 
ed in the air for 55 minutes while 
we tried to figure out how to land 
it. My only criticism of its design 
is the hinge on the outboard end 
of the aileron being attached to 
the wing tip. The ailerons prob- 
ably failed because of being jerk- 
ed outward and upward by the 
wing tip when it folded up and 
broke off. There should be some 
way devised to prevent loss of the 
entire aileron in case of wing tip 
failure; the loss of 15 feet of 
wing is negligible indeed, when 
compared to the gravely serious 
loss of the ailerons. They repre- 
sent a goodly portion of the tctal 
wing area and are second only to 
the elevators in importance as con- 
trolling devices. A pilot can ill 
afford to lose his ailerons. 

26,000 Ibs. Would Have 
Meant Disaster 

There are probably still a few 
pilots who think it safe to dive 
these ships to indicated air speeds 
much faster than 240 m.p.h. Prior 
to this accident, I had seen DC-3’s 
without load dived to over 250 
m.p.h. with rather abrupt pull-outs 
at the bottom; no damage result- 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 


“AT LEAST HE WAS DIFFERENT” 

Here’s one that is clean and pure and they say it happened in 
Jacksonville. 

A (censored) pilot was unable to raise the tower while circling 
the field prior to coming in for a landing at Jacksonville, Florida. After 
several attempts, he decided his receiver was out of commission, and 
being unable to observe any signal light from the tower, he picked up 
his mike and gave them another call in a loud and disturbed voice— 
“Jacksonville tower, this is so and so. If you are reading me, rock the 
tower.”’ —Thanks to Bob Peck, National Airlines 

* a * 


ESKIMO SENIORITY 

Pilots navigating above and below the Arctic circle, sometimes 
using it as a beam, bring back many queer tales, some of the best of 
which are told by bewhiskered, weather-beaten Coast Guardsman A. 
Brito, who has proved himself to be quite a diplomat among the. Eski- 
mos, and who uses chewing gum as a favorite medium of barter. 

“You never give it to the children,” he explained. “It’s always 
started with the father, who passes it along to the wife when he gets 
tired chewing it—and so on down the line. By the time that the 
children get it, it’s pretty well worn out.” 

* ~ *” 


ULTRA HIGH 

A woman shares man’s grief, doubles his joys, and trebles his 
expenses. .. . Don’t be too harsh on the married woman who flirts with 
the butcher. She’s only playing for larger steaks. . . . When kicking 
about gas rationing, remember Columbus crossed the ocean on three 
galleons. . . . Of course, there must be peace treaties. Otherwise no 
one will know what the next war is about. . . . Few men leave foot- 
prints on the sands of time, because most of them are too busy cover- 
ing their tracks. 

* * * 


ICE WORMS 

Never thought there was anything like that, did you? Well, seeing 

is believing isn’t it? Besides, we haven’t seen everything yet, have we? 
Here we see an Alaskan sourdough gathering ice worms after which he 





will quite likely go angling for some frozen bass. During wartime 
much depends on points and there are points even in fishing with ice 
worms. Not so long ago when a Florida-based pilot was asked how the 
seg stream fishing was these days, he said, sarcastically, “Hell, it’s 

ne. All you have to do is go out far enough and you can even catch 
a tin fish.” Oh, you still don’t believe there is such a thing as an ice 
worm, do you? Just another doubting Thomas, that’s all ye be. If we 
can’t convince ye, all there’s left to say is ask ALPA’s First Vice Presi- 
dent Orvis Nelson. He flies up to Alaska for United Air Lines and 
should know. It’s his story, and he will probably stick to it, and, there- 





fore, we may as well be reconciled to the fact that we are stuck with it. 


[\ 
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Twin Careers Since ’33, Two Line Pilots Get DFC 





since 1933, today are maintaining 


the same pace in military service. 


—United Air Lines Photo 
According to news reports from New Guinea where both were decorated for outstanding work with 
the Troop Carrier Command, two United Air Lines pilots, whose careers have followed the same pattern 


These men are Maurice W. Wiley 


(right) and Joseph A. Anderson (left) who joined United as first officers in 1933, became reserve cap- 


tains in 1937, and were given the rating of captains in 1941. 
division and Anderson, both the eastern and western sections of United’s route. 


As United pilots, Wiley flew the eastern 


Both were given military 


leaves from United in May 1942. During this month—November, the coincidence went a step further 
when Wiley and Anderson were promoted from majors to lieutenant colonels—and when both received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. Col. Wiley, who has been overseas more than six months, is operations 
officer of a troop carrier unit. He has flown over sixty operational combat missions and has more than 
180 combat hours to his credit. Col. Anderson, stationed at an advance carrier base in New Guinea, is 


rated a senior pilot and has had more than 160 combat hours. 


used to chant that air line pilots are “creatures of routine?” 





Oh where, oh where, are the jerks who 





Tri-Party Meet Writes Int'l History | 





(Continued from Page 3) | 


pilot; K. McMurray, First Pilot; 
M. L. Boling, Copilot; J. Porter, 
First Pilot. ALPA was represented 
by David L. Behncke, President, 
and Karl J. Ulrich, Negotiator and 
Mediator. At these conferences a 
good start was made and future 
meetings are to follow in due 
time. 
Panagra Pilots Sign Agreement 
During the first part of the 
month on November 11, 12, 13, 
ALPA Chairman W. J. Sindo, of 
Local Council No. 38, located in 
Lima, Peru, arrived in the United 
States. The purpose of his trip 
was to participate in the final con- 
ference with ,his company, which 
is Pan Ameridan-Grace Airways, 
to complete a Supplemental Agree- 
ment that had been in negotiation 
for some time, and on which a 
number of previous conferences 
had been held. This series of con- 
ferences with Panagra began in 
New York on November 11 and 
extended through the 12th and 
13th. On the 14th, a final draft 
was prepared, which was signed 
on the 15th. Panagra’s Supple- 
mental Agreement is extensive and 
has many sections. Some are 
amendments to the company’s basic 
pilots’ working agreement, and 
others are additions. At this meet- 
ing, the pilots were represented by 
Chairman Sindo and Mr. Behncke, 
and Douglas Campbell, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Panagra, was the com- 
pany’s conferee. These meetings 
were noteworthy for a minimum 
amount of elapsed time and a 
maximum of mutually satisfactory 
results, and to quote Mr. Camp- 
bell, when he signed the agree- 
ment: “In my opinion this Supple- 
mental Agreement is the result of 
real collective bargaining.” 
Washington on ALPA Agenda 
From this series of conferences, 
Mr. Behncke and his traveling 
assistant, Robert Mitchell, went to 
Washington, where they arrived 
late on November 15, and re- 
mained through the 16th, 17th, 
18th, and 19th. The first several 
days in Washington were taken 
up with the usual run-of-the-mill 
Washington activities, legislative, 
CAA regulatory, and pilots’ griev- 
ance cases that required Washing- 
ton attention. While there, Mr. 
Behncke conferred with Attorney 
William I. Denning, of the law 
firm of Denning and Cross, which 
































represents a number of air car- 
riers, including National Airlines. 
The National pilots’ grievance case 
is still very much in the picture, 
although there are some indica- 
tions that it may be settled with- 
out the necessity of invoking more 
drastic action. 

While in Washington, a very 
interesting conference was held in 
the offices of the Air Transport 
Command located at Gravelly) 
Point, near the Washington Na- 
tional Airport. Participants were 
representatives from all branches | 
of the Armed Forces and the} 
CAA, the Air Transport Associa- | 
tion, and ALPA. Representing 
ALPA were its Washington Rep-| 
resentative, John M. Dickerman, 
and Mr. Behncke. 

On November 17, an interest- 
ing meeting was held at ALPA’s| 
Washington office with Mr. J. H. 
Blackburn, President of the Air 
Line Navigators Association, an| 
AFL affiliate, dealing with prob- 
lems of employee organization. 
ALPA, BALPA, CALPA 
Make History 

The following morning marked | 
the opening of a truly momentous | 
conference, which is destined to| 
go down in the history of air line} 
pilots’ representation development 
as the first international confer- | 
ence of air line pilots. The meet-| 
ing took place on November 18, 
1943 at the Hamilton Hotel in| 
Washington D. C. at 10:00 A. M.}| 
and those in attendance were:| 
Captain R. Allen, Member Cen-| 
tral Board, British Air Line Pilots| 
Association; Captain R. E. Had-| 
field, President, Canadian Air Line | 
Pilots Association; Captain J. W. 
G. James, Chairman, British Air| 
Line Pilots Association; and} 
David L. Behncke, President, Air | 
Line Pilots Association. 
6,000 U. S., Canadian, and | 
British Pilots Represented 

Although there were only four | 
conferees present, they represent- | 
ed probably more than 6,000 air | 
line pilots in the United States, | 
Canada, and Great Britain. Mr. | 
Behncke opened the conference} 
by stating that this was the first | 
meeting held under the Inter- 
national Agreement of Affiliation, 
negotiated and signed in Montreal, 
Canada, on April 18, 1943, and 
that the air line pilots of the 
United States had, by virtue of the 
action of all of its directors and 
councils, ratified the said Agree- 
ment of Affiliation, unanimously, 
and that they all were more than 
ever in favor of an increasingly 
closer bond of cooperation with 
the Canadian and British air line 
pilots. 





| CALPA, 


Behncke Sounds 
Conference Keynote 

Mr. Behncke again reiterated 
that the American air line pilots 
were not interested in who ope- 
rated the global air lines of the 
future, and that they were inter- 
ested only in one part of the prob- 
lem of international flying, and 
that was, that the air line pilots 
receive a square deal, no matter 
whether they be British, Ameri- 
can, or Canadian. 

When he had finished, Captain 
R. Allen, of BALPA, said that he 
thought he could express the 
thoughts of his group with a few 
words which were, that the British 
air line pilots felt as the American 
air line pilots about unselfish co- 


| operation in the best interests of 


all. Captain R. E. Hadfield, of 
observed that he had 
nothing to add except to express 
accord with what had been said. 
Eight-Point Program Discussed 
An eight-point program of in- 
ternational problems made up the 


| agenda of the meeting. The eight 


points discussed related to: 
1. The qualifications and require- 
ments for air line transport licen- 


| ses, particularly as to how such 


conditions are to be applicable to 
the international aspects of air 
line flying. 

2. International rules of air 
navigation. 

3. International aspects of the 
air line piloting profession with 
particular reference to the effect 
of what one of the affiliated 
groups’ actions and determinations 
may be upon the others. 

4. The seniority method now in 
effect for the pilots of each of the 
affiliated organizations. 

5. Internal organizational struc- 
ture of ALPA, BALPA, and 
CALPA. 

6. Extent of assistance and co- 
operation to be extended to other 


| groups of air workers in the air 


line transportation industry in 
Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States. 

7. The relationship between the 
air line pilots’ representing organi- 
zations and other labor represent- 
ing associations, unions, and with 
the governmental departments of 
the U. S., Canadian, and British 
governments. 

8. Qualification, education, and 
training requirement trends in 
governmental regulation of air line 
pilots in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Great Britain, and the ef- 
fects of such trends on the inter- 
national aspects of air line flying, 
and the best interests of the air line 
piloting profession international- 
ly, both present and future. 
Delegates Visit Rep. Crosser 

With the exception of a brief 
recess, the meeting continued all 





CONVINCED NOW THEY SHOULD NEVER BE 
LOADED TO SUCH HIGH GROSS WEIGHTS 
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ed. But to anybody who still cares 
to manhandle an airplane in a 
manner for which it was not de- 
signed, let me offer this little piece 
of advice. BE SURE THE SHIP 
IS LIGHT AND DON’T HIT ANY 
TURBULENT AIR or you may 
well find yourself in the most un- 
comfortable position you have 
ever been in. These old timers 
with whom I flew as copilot know 
what they are doing when they 
throttle back in rough air and 
sometimes lower the gear to in- 
crease the drag. I have learned my 











lesson and I hope future lessons 
do not come with such emphasis 
or at such high cost. My faith in 
modern transports has not been 
destroyed by this incident but I 
am convinced now that they should 
never be loaded to such high gross 
weights as some people think it 
safe to do. I don’t believe I would 
be alive today if my ship had 
weighed 26,000 lbs. Accidents like 
this start a man to thinking that 
maybe some of our departed mil- 
lion-milers would still be around 
today if they had not been loaded 
so heavily. It’s a thought that is 
hard to dismiss. 








through the day and adjourned at 
1:30 A. M. on the following day, 
November 19. During the latter 
part of the afternoon of the first 
day of the conference, November 
18, the British and Canadian dele- 
gates visited Congressman Robert 
Crosser, of Ohio, who came to this 
country from Scotland when a 
small boy. He has long been a 
staunch friend and battler for the 
air line pilots, and carries the 
proud title of “The Chief Pilot.’ 
Congressman Crosser came by this 
title, not by flying airplanes, but 
because of piloting the most im- 
portant of the air line pilots legis- 
lation through the House of Con- 
gress against terrific opposition. 
In short, he is a real “Chief 
Pilot”? and has been in Congress 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Barbara Crosser Is Gracious 
Hostess—Speaker Rayburn 
Receives Delegates 


With Congressman Crosser’s 
daughter, Barbara, acting as a 
Capitol Hill guide, the British, 


Canadian, and United States dele- 
gates to the first international 
conference of air line pilots 
were shown about the Capitol and 
other office buildings. They visited 
both the Senate and the House 
chambers, and were received by 
Speaker Rayburn in his private 
chambers. The Speaker is a regu- 
lar fellow and said some nice 
things about our allies, the British 
and Canadians, and about ALPA. 
The delegates were impressed. 

It was a very full day which 
ended with the conferees’ be- 
coming the guests of George A. 
DeWitt, Managing Editor of the 
Washington “Times-Herald.” <A 
good time was had by all. 

ICD Problems Discussed 

On November 19, ALPA’s 
Washington office received a visit 
from Felix Preeg, Chairman of 
the newly-formed Council No. 24, 
which represents the pilots em- 
ployed on the Inter-Continental 
Division of TWA. Many problems 
were gone into and numerous mat- 
ters that had been troubling this 
group were started on the road to 
settlement. 

From Washington, ALPA’s rep- 
resentatives again journeyed to 
New York, this time during the 
late afternoon of the 19th. Con- 


ferences were resumed with Amer- | 


ican Export on the following day, 
November 20. At this conference 
were: Company representatives: 
Robert Bergesen, Superintendent 
Flight Operations; D. G. Richard- 
son, Vice-President, Operations; 
E. G. Hamilton, Attorney; Charles 
F. Blair, Chief Pilot; J. Jones, 
Attorney. Representing the pilots 
were: First Pilots C. A. “Tommy” 
Thompson and Rod Brown, and 
ALPA’s President Behncke. 
May Need NMB’s Assistance 
Much progress has been made 
with the formulating of the first 
basic pilots’ working agreement 
with this company, but there are 
several sections which are becom- 
ing more and more knotty, and it 
is doubtful whether an agreement 
can be reached without invoking 
the services of the National Med- 
iation Board for assistance. 
First TWA Conference at KC 
From New York ALPA’s con- 
tract negotiation activities switch- 
ed to TWA at Kansas City on No- 
vember 22, 23, and 24. This was 
the second: meeting with the offi- 
cials of this company to establish 
an agreement supplementing its 
basic pilots’ working agreement. 
Most of the agreements now be- 
ing worked on pertain to a num- 





ber of matters, principal of which 
is the raising of the pay of the 
pilots and copilots to bring up 
their salary levels which have been 
automatically lowered by the rise 
of present monetary, economic and 
taxation levels of the country. 
Fools Who Walk in a Fog 

All thinking people are begin- 
ning more and more to realize that 
many of the added expenses in- 
volve a greater taxation and high- 
er living costs, and in general, the 
modern trend of “Thou shalt be 
thy brother’s keeper” is here to 
stay, and it is only the fools who 
walk in the fog of false hope and 
unrealistic outlook who expect pre- 
war normalcy to become postwar 
normalcy. To expect this is like 
expecting water to run uphill. 
ALPA Directors Vote to Dispense 
With 1943 Convention 

On November 1, a vote was sent 
to all directors on the matter of 
whether or not it would be better 
to dispense with the 1943 conven- 
tion. This vote was completed on 
November 15, and ended in an 
overwhelming majority in favor 
of the proposition of not having a 
convention during 1943. As a mat- 
ter of fact, only three directors 
out of all of ALPA’s 52 directors 
voted in favor of a 1943 conven- 
tion. This was a wise action, and 
it again proves that when there is 
a real ALPA question to decide, 
ALPA’s representatives never fail 
to decide it correctly. It’s democ- 
racy at work. 
That Is All, There Is No More 

The year 1943 is swiftly racing 
to a close and its final months for 
ALPA, as our three readers will, 
by this time, be able to judge, 
were pretty busy ones. That’s all 
the news for November, there is 
no more. So, until next month, 
good flying. 
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He’s Tops 
ONLY 25 YEARS OLD AND. THE 


WINNER OF THE AIR MEDAL WITH 
THREE OAK LEAF CLUSTERS, THE 








DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS, AND 
THE SILVER STAR, CAPT. WALKER 
M. MAHURIN, 


THUNDERBOLT 
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—Press Ansociation Phot» 


FIGHTER PILOT FROM FORT WAYNE, 
IND., SHOT DOWN THREE GERMAN 
PLANES IN ONE DAY RECENTLY. HE 
HAS BECOME FIGHTER ACE No. | 
IN THE UNITED STATES EIGHTH 
AiR FORCE IN ENGLAND, WITH 12 
PLANES TO HIS CREDIT. NICE GOING, 
PAL. YOU’RE CARRYING THE BALL 
ON THE GREATEST VARSITY TEAM IN 
ALL THE WORLD—THE UNITED 
States Air Forces. GOOD FLYING, 
AND GOOD LUCK! 
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